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The conceptual foundations of Leonard Hawes' 
approach to communication are critically ex- 
amined. It is argued that Hawes' implicit 
retention of behaviorism's philosophical pre- 
suppositions led to Hawes' misconstrual of 
Alfred Schutz's interpretive theory of social 
science and to contradictions and conceptual 
confusions in Hawes' theory. It is suggested 
that communication theorists must, if they 
are to avoid Hawes' difficulties, be well ac- 
quainted with the philosophical issues that 
underlie social science. 

IT is becoming increasingly evident to 
social scientists that one's underlying 

assumptions affect one's theoretical and 
methodological formulations. 1 Acknowl- 
edging this, several communication the- 
orists have in recent years turned a 
critical eye on various presuppositions, 
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1 This awareness is in part due to the 
work of several philosophers. See, e.g., Thomas 
S- Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolu- 
tions, 2nd ed. (1962; Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1970); Stephen C. Pepper, World Hy- 
potheses (Barkeley: Univ. of California Press, 
l ™2); J. O. Wisdom, "Scientific Theory: Em- 
Pmcal Content, Embedded Ontology, and Wel- 
tanschauung," Philosophy and Phenomenology 
Ml Research, 33 (1972), 62-77. 
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with a view to providing firm conceptual 
foundations for subsequent work. 2 

Such concern is, as Kuhn has sug- 
gested, frequently associated with peri- 
ods of theoretical upheaval and change. 3 
David Smith's call for a "process" orien- 
tation is a clear example; Smith urges 

that communication theorists recognize 
the widespread commitment to "behav- 
ioristic methodology" and abandon such 
methods for others. 4 Smith, of course, 
is not alone in his dissatisfaction with 
psychological behaviorism; it has been 
the subject of several increasingly 
trenchant criticisms. 6 But those who 
urge a rejection of behaviorism do not 
typically recognize and critically analyze 
behaviorism's underlying philosophical 

2 See John Stewart, "Concepts of Language 
and Meaning: A Comparative Study," QJS, 58 
(1972), 123-133; Stanley Deetz, "Words Without 
Things: Toward a Social Phenomenology of 
Language," QJS, 59 (1973), 40-51; Leonard C. 
Hawes and David H. Smith, "A Critique of 
Assumptions Underlying the Study of Com- 
munication in Conflict," QJS, 59 (1973), 423- 
435; and David H. Smith, "Communication Re- 
search and the Idea of Process," SM, 39 (1972), 
174-182. 

3 Kuhn, pp. 47-48, 88. 

4 Smith, 182, 177. 

5 See, e.g., Noam Chomsky, "Review of Skin- 
ner's Verbal Behavior/' Language, 35, No. 1 
(1959), 26-58; and W. F. Brewer, "There is No 
Conditioning in Adult Humans," in Cognition 
and Symbolic Processes, ed. W. B. Weimer and 
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assumptions: in particular, physicalism 
and the logical empiricist philosophy of 
science. 

It is our contention that a disregard 
for behaviorism's philosophical ground- 
work can lead to difficulties in the con- 
struction of a satisfactory theory of 
communication. This is particularly 
true in the case of a viewpoint that 
attempts to move away from behavior- 
ism, since if behaviorism's philosophical 
assumptions are carried over, the "new" 
viewpoint may well suffer from con- 
ceptual difficulties. 6 

We attempt to show this through a 
critical examination of Leonard Hawes' 
recent theoretical formulation. 7 Hawes 

explicitly addresses certain questions re- 
garding philosophical theories of human 

action in order to provide the founda- 
tions for the study of what is increasing- 
ly the central focus of communication 
theory, namely, interpersonal interac- 
tion. 8 Hawes locates his view in the 
"conceptual overlap" between two phi- 
losophers, Alfred Schutz and May Brod- 
beck (p. 12). 



D. S. Palermo (Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston, 
forthcoming). The shift away from the be- 
havioristic perspective in psychology has been 
noted by E. M. Segal and R. Lachman, "Com- 
plex Behavior or Higher Mental Process: Is 
There a Paradigm Shift?," American Psycholo- 
gist, 27 (1972), 46-55. 

6 A discussion of a similar point, phrased 
in terms of Pepper's "world hypotheses" 
(Stephen C Pepper, World Hypotheses), can 
be found in Hayne W. Reese and Willis F. 
Overton, "Models of Development and Theories 
of Development," in Life-Span Developmental 
Psychology: Research and Theory, ed. L. Goulet 
and P. Baltes (New York: Academic Press, 
1970), 115-145; see esp. pp. 144-5. 

7 Leonard C. Hawes, "Elements of a Model 
for Communication Processes," QJS, 59 (1973 1 ), 
11-21; further references to this article appear 
in the text. Hawes' views are also put forth in 
"Development and Application of An Inter- 
view Coding System," Central States Speech 
Journal, 33 (1972), 92-99, hereafter cited as 
"Development." 

8 Such a focus has been suggested by Ernest 
G. Bormann, "The Paradox and Promise of 
Small Group Research," Speech Monographs, 37 
(1970), 211-217; C. David Mortensen, "The Status 
of Small Group Research," QJS, 56 (1970), 304- 



The central claims we advance are 
these. Brodbeck and Schutz each exem- 
plify diametrically opposed views of the 
nature of human action, with Brodbeck 
defending a more behavioristic point of 
view (sections I and II, below). Hawes 
misconstrues one of these perspectives 
(the one represented by Schutz) by 
failing to recognize that it denies two 
key presuppositions of behaviorism— 
which two assumptions Hawes' and 
Brodbeck's approaches seem to share 
(section III). Hawes' viewpoint contains 
serious contradictions and conceptual 
confusions (section IV) which result in 
large part from his failure to recognize 
behaviorism's philosophical presupposi- 
tions (section V). 

It must be stressed that the impor- 
tant point we seek to make is not simply 
that Hawes' theory has internal prob- 
lems. Rather, we argue that the ground 
of those difficulties is Hawes' failure to 
recognize and clearly formulate both his 
own presuppositions and those of the 
philosophical positions he draws on. The 
import of our argument, if it is success- 
ful, is that communication theorists must 
recognize the central importance of phi- 
losophical issues and assumptions in the 
formulation of communication theories; 
without such recognition, attempts to 
provide clear and consistent conceptual 
foundations for our research programs 
will prove futile. 



The question of the nature of meaning 
in human affairs has long been addressed 
by both philosophers and social scien- 
tists. One twentieth-century philosoph- 
ical forum in which this topic arises is 
that of "action theory." The issues dis- 
cussed in action theory underlie many 
disputes between different theoretical 



309; and Dennis S. Gouran, "Group Communi- 
cation: Perspectives and Priorities for Future 
Research," QJS, 59 (1973), 22-29. 
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formulations in social science, especially 
those grounded in a fundamental phi- 
losophical disagreement over the nature 
of human behavior: whether human 
action is reducible to mere physical 
movement. 9 One might construe all 
human behavior as nothing but physical 
movement. On this view, "all sentences 
of psychology describe physical occur- 
rences." 10 Contrary to this physicalistic 
viewpoint, one might argue for "a dis- 
tinction between persons as physical or- 
ganisms and persons as agents, as beings 
who can act and who have intentions, 
motives, reasons, desires, and so forth," 11 
as the so-called "New Dualists" have. 

While it is probably true that no psy- 
chological behaviorist really hews to the 
strict physicalist position, 12 physicalism 
is nevertheless a necessary ideal for be- 
haviorists. Skinner, for example, makes 
it quite clear that he seeks a "physical 
analysis," that is, explanations phrased 
in "the language of physical science," 
descriptions in physicalistic terms; 13 
Hull stresses that the basic principles 
of psychology are to be based on "color- 
less movement and mere receptor im- 
pulses as such;" 14 and both Watson and 
Osgood stress the primacy of neuro- 
physiological and physio-chemical ex- 

9 As we shall use the word, "behavior" is 
a generic term encompassing both action and 
movement. One must exercise caution in trans- 
lating between our usage and that of other 
writers; for many writers, the term "behavior" 
is closer to our sense of movement." We use 
the term as we do to fill the need for a term 
whose sense indicates the way in which both 
action" and "movement" can be seen as be- 
longing to a common class. 

10 Rudolph Carnap, "Psychology in Physical 
Language ," Logical Positivism, ed. A. J. Ayer 
(L-lencoe, 111.: Free Press, 1959), p. 165. 
. u Charles Landesman, "The New Dualism 
m the Philosophy of Mind," Review of Meta- 
Mysics, 19 (1965), p. 329. 

! 2 For discussion of this point, see Hans 
jMervheim, Objectivism and the Study of 
' la n (Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 1959), p. 60. 
, 3B - F. Skinner, Science and Human Be- 
nav ">r (New York: Free Press, 1953), p. 36. 

y n , C - L - Hull, Principles of Behavior (New 
Ior *: Appleton-Century, 1943), p. 25. 



planations. 15 This physicalistic commit- 
ment is often obscured by the use of 
the term "behavior," which elides action- 
and movement-considerations. As Charles 
Taylor has pointed out: 

The confusion of action with movement can 
often be used to lend credence to behaviorism. 
It is true that we learn about people through 
their behavior. This becomes even more true 
if we include speech in "behavior." But it does 
not follow that we learn about them through 
their movements or through their autonomic 
reactions, or through the chemical processes 
which their bodies undergo. For the behavior 
which we mainly learn from is action, and it 
is only qua action that it is revelatory, just 
as speech tells us little or nothing as a stream 
of sound, but much as meaningful language.^ 

One must be careful to recognize that 
physicalism does not entail "mechan- 
ism;" contemporary theories in physics 

are a case in point. 17 Thus the currently 
popular rejection of "mechanism" in 
social scientific theorizing does not neces- 
sarily include a rejection of physicalism. 

Obviously, however, a mere statement 
of the dualism offered by the New 
Dualists is not satisfactory; what is 
needed is an elaboration of just what 
the difference is between action and 
movement. This is what Wittgenstein 
called for when he asked, "What is left 



15 See John B. Watson, "Psychology as the 
Behaviorist Views It," Psychological Review, 90 
(1913), 158-177, esp. p. 177; and Charles E. 
Osgood, "Behavior Theory and the Social Sci- 
ences," Behavioral Science, 1 (1956), 167-185. 

16 Charles Taylor, The Explanation of Be- 
havior (New York: Humanities, 1964), p. 90. 

17 These theories are physicalistic (in the 
sense of involving only physical variables, etc.) 
but not mechanist 'c (since relativistic quantum 
mechanics has long replaced Newtonian me- 
chanism). We are aware of the instrumental- 
istic interpretation that is typically given to 
contemporary physical theory. Our use of the 
term "physicalistic" to characterize that theory 
should not be construed as implying a realist 
interpretation of, e.g., quantum theory (in 
other words, we are here using "physicalistic" 
in a way that transcends the instrumentalism- 
realism controversy; this usage is, we think, 
quite consistent with the typical usage in 
action theory). 
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over if I subtract the fact that my arm 
goes up [movement] from the fact that 
I raise my arm [action]?" 18 

Without intending to give a thorough 

treatment of the wide variety of an- 
swers offered in the action-movement 
literature, nor to derive an ultimately 
satisfactory resolution of the issue, let 
us begin at a plausible point of depar- 
ture: that that which distinguishes action 

from movement is the former's inten- 
tionality or purposefulness. 19 Now even 
those who agree to this general way of 
drawing the distinction differ over just 
how to characterize "intention" and 
"purpose." 20 Our focus of attention for 
the remainder of this section is on one 
particular approach, which holds some- 
thing like the following. Action and 
movement are differentiated by inten- 
tion and purpose, but intention and pur- 
pose are themselves reducible to (com- 
pletely characterizable by) purely physi- 
calistic terms; and thus actions are par- 
ticular sorts of movements — but move- 
ments nonetheless. Thus this position, 
while on the surface accepting a New 
Dualist slant (i.e., differentiating action 
and movement), ultimately rejects the 
New Dualists thesis (since the position 
in question argues that persons can be 
satisfactorily construed as nothing but 
physical organisms). This is apparently 
May Brodbeck's view. On the one hand 
she states that "the difference between 
the action of raising my arm and the 
movement of my arm going up is that 
the former is done intentionally or for 
a purpose." 21 At the same time she 

18 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Inves- 
tigations, trans. G.E.M. Anscombe 3rd ed. (1953; 
New York: Macmillan, 1958), § 621. 

19 Although a complete discussion would re- 
quire an elucidation of the relation of inten- 
tion and purpose, we will here treat them as 
synonymous. 

20 A brief and introductory survey of some 
of the positions can be found in Jerome A. 
Shaffer, Philosophy of Mind (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968), pp. 80-97. 

21 May Brodbeck, "Meaning and Action," 
Readings in the Philosophy of the Social Sci- 



argues that "an objectivist definition of 
'purpose/ corresponding to the mental 
state, can be constructed." 22 Brodbeck's 
explication of this objectivist definition 
of purpose has two stages. First, she 
broadens the use of the term "physical'* 
to include not only "muscle-twitches, 
glandular secretions, shape and size" 
but also "pat tern [s] of overt behav- 
ior." 23 Second, she claims that it is these 
"patterns" which distinguish action: 
"Generally, a pattern of behavior ob- 
served in the past or to be observed in 
the future towards things and other 
people is the 'something more* than 
present or manifest characters that is 
meant [referred to] by defined terms 
referring to actions." 24 Brodbeck thus 
denies the New Dualists' distinction be- 
tween persons as agents and persons as 
physical organisms: "The relevant dif- 
ferences [between action and move- 
ment] can be objectively construed 
without appealing to any vitiating par- 
ticipant 'inside knowledge.' In this re- 
spect, there is nothing about such . . . 
[differences] . . . marking them as 
'logically' different from those of natural 

"26 



science. 



II 



Opposed to Brodbeck's view are au- 
thors such as Alfred Schutz. 26 Three 



ences, ed. May Brodbeck (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1968), p. 73. 

22 ibid., p. 71. 

23 ibid., p. 70. 

24 ibid., p. 71. 

25 Ibid., p. 73. 

26 Schutz's original presenta tion of his views 
is The Phenomenology of the Social World, 
trans. George Walsh and Frederick Lehnert 
(1932; Evanston, 111.: Northwestern Univ. Press, 
1967), hereafter cited as PSW. Schutz's find 
work is Alfred Schutz and Thomas Luckmann, 
The Structures of the Life-World, trans. Rich- 
ard M. Zaner and H. Tristram Engelhardt, Jr- 
(Evanston, 111.: Northwestern Univ. Press, 1973); 
it is the unfortunately yet-unpublished second 
part of this work which is directly relevant 
to our concerns here. Other relevant material 
can be found in Schutz's Collected Papers, 
Volume I: The Problem of Social Reality, ed. 
Maurice Natanson (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1962). 
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preliminary points are in order. First, 
Schutz's conception of human action 
must be carefully distinguished from his 
epistemological prescriptions for the 
study thereof. Second, we shall discuss 
Schutz's approach to the human sciences 
avoiding as much as possible a discus- 
sion of his phenomenology; in so doing 
we necessarily present an incomplete 
picture of his views. Third, Schutz's use 
of the terms "objective" and "subjec- 
tive" requires some explication. For an 
observer, the action of some other person 
is an object, and thus the observer's 
perspective on that action is an "objec- 
tive perspective" (or, as Schutz calls 
it, an "objective meaning-context"). 
The actor's perspective, however, is 
necessarily a subjective one, in the sense 
that the actor is the subject of the ac- 



tion. 27 

In Schutz's conception of human ac- 
tion, action is distinguished from be- 
havior on the basis of the former's mean- 
ingfulness, 28 which is characterized as 
follows: ". . . what distinguishes action 
from behavior is that action is the exe- 
cution of a projected act. . . . The mean- 
ing of an action is its corresponding pro- 
jected act" 2Q Action is thus intrinsically 
subjective: 

hereafter cited as CP I; Collected Papers, Vol- 
ume Us Studies in Social Theory, ed. Arvid 
Brodersen (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1964), here- 
after cited as CP II; and Collected Papers, 
Volume III: Studies in Phenomenological Phi- 
losophy, ed. Use Schutz (The Hague: Nijhoff, 

27 Our separation of Schutz's action theory 
and his approach to the human sciences from 
other aspects of his philosophy is justifiable in 
his own view (PSW, pp. 43-4). Except where 
noted, we employ Schutz's usage of the terms 

objective" and "subjective" (see PSW, p. 37, 
!34) throughout. 

28 Schutz's use of the term "behavior" gen- 
erally corresponds to what we will otherwise 
call "movement." We will in this section follow 
fchutz's usage so as to avoid confusion regard- 
ln g i sections quoted from PSW. It should be 
realized that for Schutz both action and be- 
navior are meaningful, but the character of 

/DcT*, meanin S fulness is different in the two 
( PS W, p. 19). 

$PSW, p. 61 f italics in original. Brodbeck 
u.stinguishes four senses of "meaning" (referen- 



The unity of the action is constituted by the 
fact that the act already exists "in project," 
which will be realized step by step through the 
action. . . . The unity of the action is, then, 
subjective, and the problem of inserting the 
subjective meaning into a piece of behavior 
which supposedly already has objective unity 
turns out to be a pseudo-problem. It must 
now be clear that an action is meaningless as 
action apart from the project which defines it. 
... A meaning is not really attached to an 
action. If we say it is, we would understand 
that statement as a metaphorical way of say- 
ing that we direct our attention upon our ex- 
perience in such a way as to constitute out 
of them a unified action.so 

In addressing the topic of the role of 
motivation in action, Schutz distin- 
guishes two types of motives. The "in- 
order-to" motive represents the project 
of which the action is to be the fulfill- 
ment. The "because" motive represents 
those prior conditions which from the 
actor's view determined the character of 
the project. 31 Both types of motive thus 
exist within the subjective meaning- 
context of the actor. 32 

In building a link between his analysis 
of human action and an understanding 
of the methodology appropriate to the 
human sciences, Schutz holds to Max 

tial, signifying, intentional, and psychological), 
none of which includes Schutz's. The closest 
she comes is "psychological meaning," and this 
she construes as just the bodily states; see 
Brodbeck, p. 65. 

30 PSW, pp. 62-3, italics in original. 

31 ibid., p. 22. 

32 Alfred Schutz, "The Social World and 
the Theory of Social Action," Philosophical 
Problems of the Social Sciences, ed. David Bray- 
brooke (New York: Macmillan, 1965), p. 60. 
To avoid ambiguity concerning the relations 
between the two types of motives and the 
subjectivity and objectivity of meaning-con- 
texts, the reader must recall our second pre- 
liminary observation concerning Schultz's work. 
From the perspective of Schutz's phenomenol- 
ogy, the because motives form an objective 
meaning-context, since the actor's reflection on 
his own because motives necessarily involves 
treating the act as an object (the in-order-to 
motive is intrinsically subjective, however); see 
Maurice Natanson, "Introduction," in CP I, p. 
xxxix. From the perspective of Schutz's con- 
ception of human action and the methodology 
of the social sciences, however, the relation is 
as expressed in the text. 
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Weber's postulate of subjective under- 
standing. 33 For both Weber and Schutz, 
the aim of the social sciences is to find 
some way of describing and understand- 
ing the purely subjective meaning of 
human action. The question at hand is 
whether the observer's meaning (the 
objective meaning-context) can perfectly 
coincide with the actor's meaning (the 
subjective meaning-context). Schutz 
clearly indicates they cannot: "the 
meaning I give to your experiences can- 
not be precisely the same as the mean- 
ing you give to them when you proceed 
to interpret them." 34 

Recognizing this, Schutz proposes a 
rather complicated methodological stance 
which is based on his reformulation of 
Weber's concept of "ideal types." The 
details of Schutz's view can be safely 
bypassed here, however. 35 The important 
point is this: Schutz stresses that the 
"primary task" of the social scientist is 
the description of the "processes of 
meaning-establishment and meaning-in- 
terpretation as these are carried out by 
individuals living in the social world" 36 
— and that "if we are going to under- 
stand the concept of meaningful action 
... we must examine the formation and 
structure of those lived experiences 
which give meaning to an action." 37 In 
short, the object of social scientific 
study is subjective meaning-contexts. 38 



33 For Weber's views, see Max Weber, The 
Methodology of the Social Sciences, trans, and 
ed. Edward A. Shils and Henry A. Finch (New 
York: Free Press, 1949). 

ZiPSW, p. 99; see also p. 27, and Schutz, 
"The Social World," p. 61. 

35 See PSW, 176-250 passim. A full discussion 
of Schutz's ideal-typical methodology would re- 
quire inordinate space given the aims of this 
paper. While many interpretive sociologists 
(e.g., Paul Filmer, Michael Phillipson, David 
Silverman, and David Walsh, New Directions 
in Sociological Theory [Cambridge: MIT Press, 
1973]) question the validity of the ideal-typical 
approach per $e, Schutz's consistent emphasis 
on subjective meaning-contexts remains un- 
questioned by these writers. 

36 PW, p. 248. 
v?Ibid. t p. 41. 
38/fcid., p. 224. 



Alfred Schutz and May Brodbeck thus 
exemplify diametrically opposed views 
of the nature of human action. Schutz's 
approach places him squarely within the 
approach of the New Dualists. 39 Brod- 
beck, on the other hand, is basically a 
physicalist, albeit a physicalist who dis- 
tinguishes action and movement. 40 

Hawes asserts that the foundations of 
his approach to communication lie in 
"the conceptual overlap between Schutz 
and Brodbeck" (p. 12). But if Brodbeck 
and Schutz hold such widely divergent 
views of human action, as we have 

argued above, then Hawes' alleged "con- 
ceptual overlap" would appear to be a 
chimera. Now it might be thought that 
Hawes has in some fashion achieved a 
synthesis of the views that Brodbeck 
and Schutz represent. But it is difficult 
to imagine what such an integration 
would be like. At the very least, Hawes 
has not presented such a synthesis, for 
we argue in this section that Hawes finds 
a compatibility between the two per- 
spectives only by virtue of his inade- 
quate understanding, and correlative 
misconstrual, of the point of view Schutz 
represents; such misinterpretation, of 



39 Calling Schutz a New Dualist is somewhat 
misleading. The New Dualist camp grows out of 
contemporary Anglo-American philosophy of 
mind; Schutz's views on the other hand stem 
from Husserlian phenomenology. But for the 
purposes of this paper, attempting to carefully 
outline the relation between Schutz and the 
New Dualists would unnecessarily complicate 
matters; it will suffice here to view Schutz as 
a New Dualist. 

40 While the above discussion has been ( iY 
and large restricted to the question of dis- 
tinguishing action and movement, an adequate 
conceptual foundation for any theory in the 
human sciences must in our view take account 
of the related issues concerning the explana- 
tion of human behavior (in the generic sense), 
and in particular the "reasons vs. causes" 
dispute. See Myles Brand, ed., The Nature of 
Human Action (Glenview, 111.: Scott, Foresman, 
1970), and A. R. White, ed., The Philosophy 
of Action (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1968). 
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course, obviates the possibility of a 
genuine synthesis. 

This can be most clearly shown by 
considering three reasons for believing 
that Hawes' foundations cannot be 
found in the views of Alfred Schutz. 
First, Hawes and Schutz differ over the 
nature and aims of science in general 
and social science in particular. The view 
of the scientific enterprise that predom- 
inates in the social sciences envisions 
the social scientist as seeking to explain, 
predict, and control human behavior. 
These aims are to be accomplished by 
developing a set of theoretical state- 
ments (a theory) which serves to ex- 
plain a range of phenomena. The theory 
is to be tested (verified or falsified) by 
comparing the predictions of the theory 
to observations. To the extent that the 
observations (or better, the observation- 
statements) can be seen as following de- 
ductively from the theoretical premises, 
the theory thereby earns our confidence. 
This approach to the social sciences is 
rather clearly modeled on what is taken 
to be the methodology employed in the 
natural sciences. This general viewpoint 
finds its philosophical expression in the 
logical empiricist philosophy of science. 41 
Hawes' adoption of this general per- 
spective is evidenced in his concern 
with causal explanation (pp. 19-20) 42 
and in his statement that "the goals of 

the social sciences are to explain, pre- 
dict, and control human behavior" (p. 
19). 
Schutz, on the other hand, is a prod- 



41 For the logical empiricist view, see, e.g., 
Carl G. Hempel, Philosophy of Natural Science 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice-Hall, 1966). An 
excellent discussion of the development of this 
view (and of the criticisms which have led to 
Jts rejection) can be found in Frederick Suppe, 

The Search for Philosophic Understanding of 
Scientific Theories," The Structure of Scientific 
Theories, ed. Frederick Suppe (Urbana: Univ. 
of Illinois Press, 1974), pp. 3-241. 

42 It is of little relevance here whether 
.direct," "indirect," or "mutual" causality is 
mvolved. 



uct of the Continental tradition which 
distinguishes social science from natural 
science. As Rickman puts it, ". . . the 
outstanding difference between the phys- 
ical sciences and ... all the human 
studies . . . [is] that the human world 
is permeated with meaning and that, in 
consequence, the relationships with 
which . . . [the social scientist] ... is 
concerned are not merely causal rela- 
tions — as is, crudely put, the case in 
the physical sciences — but meaningful 
relationships." 43 Schutz elaborates this 
as follows: 

We cannot deal with phenomena in the social 
world as we do with phenomena belonging 
to the natural sphere. In the latter, we collect 
facts and regularities which are not under- 
standable [already-meaningful] to us, but 
which we can refer only to certain funda- 
mental assumptions about the world. . . . 
Social phenomena, on the contrary, we want 
to understand and we cannot understand them 
otherwise than . . . within the categories of 
human action. The social scientist must there- 
fore ask . . . what happens in the mind of 
an individual actor whose act has led to the 
phenomenon in question.44 

Thus Schutz's view is that "every social 
science . . . sets as its primary goal the 
greatest possible clarification of what is 
thought about the social world by those 
living in it." 45 The interpretive approach 
which Schutz exemplifies rests on the 
assumption that the social world is mean- 
ingful for the participants who act in 
it. Thus the process of understanding 



43 H. P. Rickman, "General Introduction," 
Wilhelm Dilthey, Pattern and Meaning in 
History, ed. and trans. H. P. Rickman (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1962), p. 37. The 
general sort of approach Rickman and Schutz 
take is more clearly differentiated from the 
logical empiricist stance in Louis O. Mink, 
"The Autonomy of Historical Understanding," 
Philosophical Analysis and History, ed. Wil- 
liam H. Dray (New York: Harper and Row, 
1966), 160-192; see also Karl-Otto Apel, An- 
alytic Philosophy of Language and the Geistes- 
wissenschaften, trans. Harold Holstelilie (Dor- 
decht, Holland: D. Reidel, 1967), and Firmer, 
et al. (see footnote 35). 

44 CP II, p. 85. 

45 PSW, p. 222. 
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human social action must be grounded, 
on this view, in an explication of this 
already-meaningful social reality. Per- 
sons act on the basis of the meanings 
they construct in the on-going process 
of everyday life. The task of the human 
scientist is to understand the actor's 
meanings for his world and his actions, 
and the processes by which these mean- 
ings are constructed and negotiated. In 
seeking to construct the actors' perspec- 
tives on the world, the investigator 
must always be on guard that his own 
everyday interpretations not be unwit- 
tingly substituted for those of the par- 
ticipants. 46 The interpretive stance thus 
represents a radical reconceptualization 
of social science, with attendant restric- 
tions on appropriate methodological 

techniques. 47 

The second point of divergence be- 
tween Hawes and Schutz is given in 
their differing views on the object of 
social investigation. For Hawes, "the 
relationship — not the individual symbol 
user — is the ultimate object of investi- 
gation" (p. 18). He argues that "the 
communication interact is the funda- 
mental unit of analysis in the study of 
communication" (p. 13), where "com- 
munication interacts are conceived of as 
concatenous and progressive pairs of an- 
tecedent and subsequent acts" (p. 14). 
While Schutz would agree that indi- 
viduals interact, his central focus would 
not be a reified "relationship," but rather 
the perspectives of the individuals in- 



46 Hawes' "stimulation recall" technique (p. 
21; "Development," 94) fails to heed this caveat. 
The technique is used as an aid in developing 
a set of categories into which communication 
behavior is to be coded. But the employment 
of the coding system involves the investigator's 
(not the participants') judgment of which cate- 
gory a given behavior represents. 

47 it should be noted that the interpretive 
view thus denies that methodological ap- 
proaches are theory-free. It is incumbent 
on the researcher to develop research tech- 
niques consistent with his theoretical stance, 
rather than assume that any method can be 
consistently employed with a given theory. 



volved. As Schutz puts it, "the social 
scientist observes human interaction 
patterns or their results insofar as they 
are accessible to his observation and 
open to his interpretation. These inter- 
action patterns, however, he has to in- 
terpret in terms of their subjective mean- 
ing structure lest he abandon any hope 
of grasping 'social reality.' " 48 Thus in 
Schutz's view it would be a mistake to 
focus, as Hawes does, "on the interrela- 
tionships of behaviors over time, regard- 
less of who manifests those behaviors." 49 
Thirdly, Hawes and Schutz differ over 
the way in which the social scientist 
ought to approach his objects. Schutz 
emphasizes that the social scientist, 
when constructing his objective mean- 
ing-contexts, must always keep his pri- 
mary goal in mind: that of discerning 
the subjective meaning-context of the 
actor. But Schutz makes it quite clear 
that the social scientist cannot blithely 
assume that his objective meaning-con- 
text faithfully represents the actor's per- 
spective; the relation of the two is al- 
ways problematic. 50 Hawes, however, 
ignores the question of to what degree 
the two coincide: "Two strategies are 
available for determining the function 
of communication behavior. The investi- 
gator can infer the function of behavior 
based on his own intuition and existing 
evidence, or he can ground his inferences 
in immediate projective data. The latter 
strategy was chosen." 51 This offhand 
way of treating what is for Schutz the 
major problem for any social science is 
further reflected in Hawes' recommenda- 
tion of the methodologies employed by 



48 cp I, p. 40. 

49 "Development," 93, italics in original. 
Hawes' approach here is also evident in B. 
Aubrey Fisher and Leonard C. Hawes, 
"An Interact System Model: Generating a 
Grounded Theory of Small Groups," QJ S > 
57 (1971), 448-449. 

50 See PSW, p. 193. 

51 "Development," 93. 
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Stech 52 and Bostrom, 53 neither of which 
exhibit concern for the subjective per- 
spectives of the participants. 

The general tenor of these three points 
of difference is exemplified in Hawes' 
treatment of Schutz's "in-order-to" and 
"because" motives. Hawes' view ap- 
parently is that the in-order-to motive 
is that which exists immediately subse- 
quent to the action and the because 
motive that which exists immediately 
antecedent. To illuminate the two mo- 
tives, Hawes proposes his interact-cod- 
ing-system methodology (in which the 
subsequent and antecedent acts are 
seemingly to be construed as the two 
sorts of motive). 54 Hawes' method is de- 
signed to bring out the "patterns" of 
communication, and Hawes' view is 
that "when the process and patterns be- 
come clearly defined, so do the 'in-order- 
to' and 'because' purposes and causes 
. . ." (p. 20); this is allegedly so be- 
cause, in Hawes' view, it is the "patterns 
of communication which constitute the 
'because' and 'in-order-to' motives of the 
form of human activity being studied" 
(p. 20). 55 

This is a rather serious misinterpre- 
tation of Schutz's views. Schutz clearly 
regards the in-order-to motive as the 
projected act in the mind of the actor 
prior to the initiation of the action it- 
self, 56 not as an actually extant state of 



52 Ernest L. Stech, "An Analysis of Inter- 
action Structure in the Discussion of a Rank- 
ing Task," Speech Monographs, 37 (1970), 249- 
256. 

53 Robert N. Bostrom, "Patterns of Com- 
municative Interaction in Small Groups," 
speech Monographs, 37 (1970), 257-263. 

54 "Apparently" and "seemingly," because 
Haw es is not clear about just how h's methods 
will cause the motives to "reveal themselves" 
(P- 12). We construe the relation between 
Hawes' methodology and his view of Schutz 
as we do since only attributing this perspective 

o Hawes enables us to understand various 
statements he makes about the in-order-to and 
because motives. 

55 Compare Hawes' discussion on pp. 12, 13- 

n' an 2 "Development," 92-93. See Schutz, CP 
H . P. 36. 

** p W, P. 88. 



affairs. Thus the in-order-to motive can 
only be discussed in the future perfect 
tense ("I will have done") as an antici- 
pated completion before the fact. The 
because motive, too, represents not an 
objective 57 state of affairs as Hawes im- 
plies, but rather the actor's reflection 
upon those motivating lived experiences 
which existed prior to the constitution 
of the project (which project is itself 

now seen by the actor as "existing" in 
the past) and which in the actor's view 
influenced the character of the project 
(not the action itself). 58 

In Schutz's view, then, both types of 
motive exist within the subjective mean- 
ing-context of the actor; as a result the 
social scientist's attempt to discern these 
motives must necessarily involve the 
construction of the actor's perspective. 
Schutz's statement that "it is not neces- 
sary even that I know the actor per- 
sonally in order to have an approach to 
his motives" 59 (cited by Hawes, p. 12) 
must not be taken as a denial of the 
centrality of subjective meaning-con- 
texts, but only an affirmation of the pos- 
sibility of understanding the actions of 
anonymous subjects. 60 

Hawes' misconstrual of the two sorts 
of motive as overt extant states of affairs 
is clearly a reflection of the differences 
earlier sketched between Hawes' view 
and the approach exemplified by Schutz. 
Indeed, Hawes' whole approach here 
suggests that it is the views of May 
Brodbeck, not those of Alfred Schutz, 
which form Hawes' basic foundations. 
Hawes' attempt to construe Schutz's 



57 The term "objective" here and in the 
rest of this section ought not be construed in 
Schutz's phenomenological sense, but rather in 
the more common usage of the Anglo-American 
philosophical tradition. 

58 See PSW, pp. 92-93. Hawes* misunderstand- 
ing of Schutz's view of the relation of the two 
types of motive to act : on is perpetuated in 
Hawes and Smith, p. 424. 

59 Schutz, "The Social World," p. 61. 

60 The use of ideal types in accomplishing 
this is discussed in ibid., pp. 61-62. 
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subjective meaning-context as an objec- 
tive state of affairs seems to derive from 
Brodbeck's approach to "psychological 
meaning" in which that meaning is re- 
duced to bodily states. 61 This derivation 
is evidenced bv Hawes' statement that 
" 'behaviors' and 'meanings' are coexten- 
sive" (p. 12). 

Thus it appears that Hawes' views are 
at base grounded in a logical empiricist 
philosophy of science and a "behavior- 
istic" approach to human action. 62 These 
twin commitments define the perspec- 
tive from which Hawes attempts to in- 
terpret Schutz. Hawes fails to recognize 
that the point of view Schutz exemplifies 
is premised on a denial of those two pre- 
suppositions. It is just because of that 
denial that Schutz's work cannot serve 
as a foundation for Hawes' approach to 
communication. And it is just because 
of the failure to recognize the denial that 
Hawes' theory cannot be taken to be a 
genuine synthesis of the divergent points 
of view that Schutz and Brodbeck repre- 
sent. 

IV 

Hawes attempts to construct a sub- 
stantive theory of communication and 
correlative methodological recommenda- 
tions, both of which are presumably de- 
rived from his conceptual foundations. 
A careful analysis of Hawes' views, how- 

61 See Brodbeck, p. 65. 

62 This is not surprising given Hawes' ex- 
plicit favorable mention of general systems 
theory. For example, a preference for move- 
ment-descriptions is clearly apparent in James 
G. Miller, "Toward a General Theory for the 
Behavioral Sciences," American Psychologist, 10 
(1955), 513-531, but esp. 517-18; and ' in W. 
Ross Ashby, Design for a Brain, 2nd ed. rev. 
(1952; London: Chapman and Hall, 1960), pp. 
14-15 and 30-35. A discussion of Miller's 
physicalism can be found in R. C. Buck, "On 
the Logic of General Behavior Systems Theory," 
in Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Sci- 
ence, Volume I: The Foundations of Science 
and the Concepts of Psychology and Psycho- 
analysis, ed. Herbert Feigl and Michael Scriven 
(Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1956), 
223-238, esp. pp. 236-37. 
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If, as Hawes claims, " 'behaviors' and 
'meanings' are coextensive" (p. 12 ), 64 
then presumably when one has identified 
a behavior one has also identified its 
meaning; and when one has identified 
two behaviors as being "the same," one 
can conclude that the "meanings" are 
"the same." But this is contradicted by 
Hawes* claim that "the same behavior- 
manifested at different times, in relation 
to other behaviors, and in different 
spatial or social contexts — has potential- 
ly different referential, signifying, in- 
tentional, and psychological meanings" 
(p. 20). Now if "the same behavior" 
may have different "meanings," then 
"behaviors" and "meanings" are not co- 
extensive. 

This contradiction might be recon- 
ciled in three ways. 65 First, it might be 
claimed that in the statement that "be- 
haviors" and "meanings" are coexten- 
sive, the term "meanings" refers to some- 
thing other than "referential, signifying, 
intentional, and psychological" mean- 

63 The conceptual difficulties are so extensive 
as to obviate the possibility of systematically 
unraveling all of the confusion. Accordingly, we 
will be concerned with only some of the more 
salient inconsistencies. We think that a some- 
what clearer presentation of views that are 
apparently close to Hawes' can be found in 
Albert E. Scheflen, "Behavioral Programs in 
Human Communication," in General Systems 
Theory and Psychiatry, ed. William Gray, Fred- 
erick J. Duhl, and Nicholas D. Rizzo (Boston: 
Little," Brown, 1969), pp. 209-228. Hawes' pro- 
gram is not entirely consistent with Scheflen 's, 
but there are several similarities. 

64 As another bit of evidence regarding the 
disparity of Hawes' views and those of Schutz, 
it should be noted that Schutz has explicitly 
repudiated this notion: "the behavioristic in- 
terpretation of communication . . . goes wrong 
by identifying the vehicle of communication, 
namely the working act, with the communi- 
cated meaning itself" (CP I, p. 218). 

65 In what follows we shall argue that each 
of the three approaches involves further diffi- 
culties and contradictions. It should be noted 
that some of the difficulties we infer would be 
involved are, in fact, problems that beset 
Hawes' original presentation (and thus not 
simply derivative from either the initial con- 
tradiction or the possible reconciliatory ap- 
proaches that we discuss). 
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ings. There is no evidence that this is 
Hawes' view, and moreover it is unclear 
what this additional sense of "meaning" 
could be for Hawes. 66 

The second way in which the contra- 
diction might be reconciled is by claim- 
ing that "behaviors" and "meanings" are 
coextensive, but that when one describes 
behavior one gives an account of the rel- 
evant "environmental circumstances" 67 
(which include, for instance, the relation 
of the behavior in question to other be- 
haviors, and the spatial and social con- 
texts); thus when the environmental 
circumstances change, so do both the 
description of the behavior and (since 
"behaviors" and "meanings" are coex- 
tensive) its "meaning." This would be 
in keeping with Hawes' claim that "dis- 
crete bits and pieces [of behavior] can- 
not be extracted from the stream [of 
interconnected acts, of interacts] and 
studied independently" (p. 14). Such an 
approach leads, however, to two difficul- 
ties. First, it implies that when two 

behaviors are manifested in different 
spatial or social contexts or in relation 
to different behaviors, the two behav- 
iors cannot possibly be "the same," 
since for two behaviors to be the same 
they must be manifested in identical 
spatial and social contexts and in ident- 
ical relations to the same type of other 
behaviors. This implication, of course, 
means that any talk of "the same be- 
havior ... in different spatial or social 
contexts" is internally inconsistent. The 
second difficulty with adopting this ap- 
proach is that Hawes' coding-system 
methodology is rendered conceptually 
^possible to utilize. An investigator 
c ould not code a given behavior as an 
instance of a particular category (i.e., 

th!? No i t incide ntally, it is rather incongruous 
nat while Brodbeck is careful to distinguish 

no u e ? ses of the term "meaning/' Hawes 
i n!5 e i heless continues to use the term in an 
^differentiated fashion. 

67 Brodbeck, p. 73. 



could not describe the behavior in ques- 
tion) without knowing the relation of 
that behavior to other behaviors (since 
a description of the behavior in ques- 
tion necessarily involves, on this ap- 
proach, an account of that relation). 
But those other behaviors could not be 

coded (described) without knowing their 
relations; and since those other behaviors 
are related to the behavior in question 
(the "interact" notion), those other be- 
haviors cannot be described without 
already having described that initial be- 
havior — a methodological tangle in which 
one has nowhere to begin coding behav- 
iors. This discussion should also make it 
clear that Hawes' advocacy of a coding- 
system methodology is at odds with his 
claim that "bits and pieces cannot be 
extracted from the stream and studied 
independently" (p. 14). By coding a 

given behavior as an instance of a cate- 
gory, one has extracted that behavior 
from the stream. 

The third way of reconciling the con- 
tradiction would involve a ^interpre- 
tation of the claim that "behaviors" and 
"meanings" are coextensive as instead a 
claim that "patterns of behavior" and 
"meanings" are coextensive. There is 
some evidence that this is Hawes' view, 
for he argues that "by focusing on 
patterns of behavior rather than indi- 
vidual behaviors the social scientist is 
studying behaviors and meanings simul- 
taneously" (p. 12) and he claims that 
"the meaning of behavior lies in the 
patterns of communication . . ." (p. 20; 
see also Hawes' conception of symbols, 
p. 15). 

Presumably, then, when one has dis- 
cerned the pattern of overt behavior, 
one has discerned the "meaning." And 
yet Hawes calls for "the identification 
of meaning correlates of the patterns of 
communication" (p. 21 ). 68 Correlating 

68 Hawes also expresses his belief that re- 
search should center on "ascertaining the mean- 
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"meanings' with "patterns of manifest 
behavior" is unnecessary, of course, if 
the patterning per se is "where the mean- 
ing lies" or is "what gives the manifest 
behaviors meaning." If "by focusing on 
patterns of behavior" we are "studying 
behaviors and meanings simultaneously" 
(p. 12), then we do not need "method- 
ological approaches for ascertaining the 
meanings of behavioral patterns" (p. 
21), for once we have the "pattern" we 

ipso facto also have the "meaning." Con- 
versely, of course, if one grants that the 
methodological recommendations are jus- 
tified, then one denies that "patterns" 
and "meanings" are coextensive. 

These problems seem to be essentially 
conceptual, centering on the terms "be- 
havior," "pattern," and "meaning." One 
might hope that Hawes' definition of 
communication would clarify his usage 
of these terms. Communication is defined 
as "patterned space-time behavior with 
a symbolic referent" (p. 13). Two as- 
pects of this definition are problematic. 
First, it is not clear why the term "be- 
havior" is modified by "space-time." 
This qualification can be construed in 
three ways. It might mean that all be- 
havior, and thus communication behav- 
ior, occurs in space and time; this is un- 
objectionable but uninformative and 
(given Hawes' physicalism) redundant. 
It might simply serve to emphasize that 

communication occurs in a context (see 
p. 20); but this too seems necessarily 
true. Or it may indicate a distinction be- 
tween "manifest behavior" (extended in 
space and time) and "cognitive behav- 
ior" (p. 20; not extended); but this ap- 
parently Cartesian dualism is difficult to 
reconcile with Hawes' physicalist founda- 
tions. 

The second problematic aspect of the 



ings of behavioral patterns," and suggests his 
"stimulated recall" technique as a vehicle for 
correlating "patterns of cognitive behavior" 
with "patterns of manifest behavior" (p. 21). 



definition is the phrase "symbolic refer- 
ent." Apart from its inclusion in the def- 
inition of communication, the phrase is 
mentioned only when Hawes writes that 
he hopes his model will encourage "com- 
munication research which not only 
identifies patterns but also specifies the 
symbolic referents of communication be- 
havior ..." (p. 21). It would seem that 
"symbolic referents" is to be read as 
"meanings," since Hawes earlier had de- 
plored the fact that while "there is a 
sizable literature concerned with com- 
munication as interaction," "relatively 
little emphasis has been placed on the 
identification of meaning correlates of 
the patterns of communication discov- 
ered in this interaction research" (p. 
21). If this interpretation is valid, then 
communication, for Hawes, is patterned 
behaviors with meaning. 

Such a view, of course, is at odds with 
Schutz's point (cited in section II) that 
to speak of "attaching" meaning to ac- 
tions or "inserting" meaning into behav- 
ior is misleading. But beyond this, the 
relation of Hawes' definition of commun- 
ication and his conception of a "sym- 
bol" is curious. For Hawes, "verbal and 
nonverbal behaviors are transformed in- 
to verbal and nonverbal symbols when 
the behaviors are ordered or patterned. 
It is their patterning that gives them 
'meaning' " (p. IS). If behaviors, when 
patterned, become symbols, then "pat- 
terned behaviors with symbolic refer- 
ents" is equivalent to "symbols with 
symbolic referents." And if "symbolic 
referents" is equivalent to "meaning," 
then "symbols with symbolic referents 
is equivalent to "symbols with meaning. 
And if symbols are definitionally mean- 
ingful, then "symbols with meaning" is 
equivalent to "symbols." Hence Hawes 
definition apparently means simply that 
"communication involves symbols," and 
thus is unenlightening with respect to 
the conceptual confusion at hand. 
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In this section we argue that Hawes' 
failure to recognize behaviorism's philo- 
sophical presuppositions led to the con- 
ceptual difficulties adumbrated in sec- 
tion IV. 

This can perhaps be most clearly seen 
by considering Hawes' treatment of the 
notion of "pattern." Hawes seems to con- 
strue "pattern" in two fundamentally 
different ways. Sometimes patterns are 
reified as real existing patterns in the 
world, which the scientific investigator 
can discover without reference to the 
perspectives of the actors. 69 On the other 
hand, patterns are sometimes treated as 
having no ontological status independent 
of the interpretive procedures of the in- 
teractants; on this view, "patterns" are 
imposed by the actor and serve to guide 
his actions, as well as make sense of (in- 
terpret) the actions of others. 70 The first 
sense of "pattern" is that most closely 
approximating Brodbeck's construal of 
"pattern;" the second is in line with 

Schutz's approach. These two approaches 
to the concept of "pattern" are quite in- 
consistent with each other; and the 
second ("interpretive") approach is in- 
consistent with the two presuppositions 

of behaviorism. 73 Hawes thus fails to (a) 
distinguish the two senses of "pattern," 
and employ one consistently, and (b) 
recognize that physicalism and logical 
empiricism are not compatible with the 
interpretive approach. 

This discussion of "pattern" is illustra- 
tive of the central difficulties of Hawes' 
program. Hawes failed to see that Brod- 

69 It is this sense of "pattern" that Scheflen's 
work is based on. 

70 For an example of this approach, see H. P. 
Ureitzel, ed., Recent Sociology No. 2: Patterns 
°f Communicative Behavior (New York: Mac- 
allan, 1970), esp. the editor's introduction, p. 

71 On this point see Thomas P. Wilson, 
formative and Interpretive Paradigms in 

sociology," i n Understanding Everyday Life, 
*j- Jack D. Douglas (Chicago: Aldine, 1970), 57- 



beck and Schutz hold conflicting views 
of the nature of human action, that they 
employ different senses of "pattern," 
that they have differing conceptions of 
the social scientific enterprise, and so on 
— and thus he unjustifiably attempted 
to employ both approaches. And in that 
attempt, Hawes was led — understand- 
ably — into a good deal of conceptual 
confusion. 

All of this could have been avoided if 
Hawes had been sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with the philosophical issues 
underlying the social scientific enterprise, 
and with the positions taken on those 
issues by the authors he drew on. What 
seems clear is that if communication 
theorists are to make their own presup- 
positions clear, if they are to genuinely 
understand alternative available concep- 
tions of human interaction, and if they 
are to construct conceptually grounded 
methodologies, then it is just these phil- 
osophical concerns that must be explicity 
acknowledged. 

Now one can find passages in Hawes' 
article that seem to belie our interpreta- 
tion of him as a physicalist and logical 
empiricist; David Smith, for example, 
finds certain aspects of Hawes' method- 
ology to be "non-behavioristic." 72 But 
if one examines Hawes 5 concrete re- 
search, it becomes all too clear that, de- 
spite his terminology, Hawes only pays 
lip-service to the interpretive view. In 
a more recent article, for example, Hawes 
suggests that Markov analysis "offers a 
unique insight into the patterns which 
constitute the process of a communica- 
tion system. The Markov statistics and 
graphs present a picture of the ways the 
communication system behaves over 
time." 73 The difference between this sort 
of view and that of the interpretive 
stance is cogently captured by Donald 

T2 Smith, p. 180. 

73 Leonard C. Hawes and Joseph M. Foley, 
"A Markov Analysis of Interview Communi- 
cation," Speech Monographs, 40 (1973), 219. 
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W. Ball as the difference between "the 
abstract, deus ex machinaAike concept of 
social system" and the view that empha- 
sizes "social actors, not as system com- 
ponents, but as persons making choices, 
giving meaning to situations, converting 
'mere behavior' into conduct.'" 74 

It is just the failure to recognize the 
radical departure of the interpretive view 
from the traditional conception of the 
social scientific enterprise which led 
Hawes into the methodological and con- 
ceptual confusions discussed above. This 
problem plagues many attempts to grasp 
the significance of the interpretive ap- 
proach. David Smith, for example, ar- 
gues for the rejection of behavioristic 
methodology; his discussion of alterna- 
tives includes mention of the ethnometh- 
odologists (who have attempted to ac- 
tualize Schutz's interpretive stance) 75 
and of Hawes. 76 Smith fails to make 
clear, however, the divergence of Hawes 



74 Donald W. Ball, "'The Definition of the 
Situation': Some Theoretical and Methodological 
Consequences of Taking W. I. Thomas Serious- 
ly," Journal for the Theory of Social Behavior, 
2 (1972), 72. 

75 The relation of Schutz's views to those of 
the ethnomethodologists can be seen through- 
out Harold Garfinkel's Studies in Ethnomethod- 
ology (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1967), especially in Chapter 2; throughout Fil- 
raer, et al. (see footnote 35); in Helmut Wagner, 
"The Scope of Phenomenological Sociology," 
in Phenomenological Sociology, ed. George 
Psathas (New York: Wiley Interscience, 1973), 
pp. 61-87; and in John Heeren, "Alfred Schutz 
and the Sociology of Common- sense Knowl- 
edge," in Understanding Everyday Life, ed. 
Jack D. Douglas (Chicago: Aldine, 1970), pp. 
45-56. 

76 See Smith, p. 180. 



and the ethnomethodologists. One must 
be careful not to take a superficial simi- 
larity in method to be a fundamental 
agreement on the basic principles under- 
girding the social scientific endeavor; 
Hawes' methods are "non-behavior is tic" 
in the sense that behaviorists may not 
typically employ them, but Hawes' ap- 
proach remains jundamentally behavior- 
istic in that it continues to rest on be- 
haviorism's presuppositions (which, for 
example, the ethnomethodologists deny). 
Similarly, Dennis Smith attempts to 
treat R. D. Laing's interpretive view 
of the interactants' perspectives within 
a cybernetic-systems framework. 77 These 
and similar 78 abortive attempts to come 
to grips with the interpretive view point 
up, we think, the central importance of 
philosophical issues within communica- 
tion theory; we will fail to do justice to 
our subject matter and to the views of 
our fellow theorists if we fail to be well 
acquainted with the philosophical con- 
cerns that underlie social science. 



77 Dennis R. Smith, "Mechanical and Systemic 
Concepts of Feedback," Today's Speech, 21 
(1973), 23-28. 

78 See, for example, the treatment of verstehen 
in Dennis R. Smith and Lawrence Kearney, 
"Organismic Concepts in the Unification of 
Rhetoric and Communication," QJS, 59 (1973), 
32, and in Theodore Abel, "The Operation 
Called Verstehen" American Journal of Soci- 
ology, 54 (1948), 211-218. Abel's view is critically 
analyzed in Lee Braude, "Die Verstehende 
Soziologie: A New Look at an Old Problem," 
Sociology and Social Research, 50 (1966), 230- 
235, and in Murray L. Wax, "On Misunder- 
standing Verstehen: A Reply to Abel," Sociol- 
ogy and Social Research, 51 (1967), 323-333. 
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